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TAKING A TOSS AT THE WATER 


A competitor at the Kent Agricultural Association jumping competition makes a fine leap and does his best to pull his horse over a!ter him 
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MISS ROSAMOND FRANCES HOPE 


Second daughter of the Rev. C. S. Hope, vicar of 

Holy Trinity, Southport, whose marriage to Mr. Fitz- 

gerald Hooper Wilkinson, second son of Bishop 

Wilkinson of Bradford Court, Taunton, takes place 
on the 24th inst. 


The King and Olympia. 
IS Majesty the King’s intense dis- 
like of motor-car racing has 
resulted in a prohibition of any 
of these racing cars at the forth- 
coming show at Olympia. When the 
rumour first became known most of the 
manufacturers chiefly concerned took im- 
mediate steps to bring influence to bear 
in order to prevent, if possible, such an 
eventuality ; however, when it was dis- 
coyered that the decree 
came from no less a 
person than his Majesty 
they had perforce to 
keep quiet. Nor is 
there any likelihood 
of a change in this 
decision being made. 


A Royal Foible. 
[ike ordinary mortals 
royalty has an 
inordinate love of hear- 
ing what other people 


think of them. The 
Queen of Norway 
when Princess Maud 


of Wales always kept 
a book  containine 
cuttings of descriptions 
of things she never 
did as well as items of 
gossip which had no 
foundation. Queen 
Alexandra is also 
known to have a 
similar collection as 
is Princess Victoria 
and the Queen of 
Spain. As for the 
Crown Prince of 
Germany’s private 
scrap-book it is con- 
sidered so precious 
that it is bound and 
locked in order to 
secure its absolute 


safety. Only two people have access to 
this volume; one is the Crown Prince 
himself and the other is his wife, the 
Princess Cecilie. Most of the contents 


bear underneath them royal comments 


on the pictures and-criticisms enclosed, 
while “at least one quarter of the volume 


is devoted to the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
his mother-in-law, who probably is the 
most-discussed woman in Germany. 


The Turkey’s Danger. 
(Christmas approaches, and with its 
advent seasonable preparations are 
everywhere being made. Among them it 
is good to learn that only the unem- 
ployed will be used as extra postmen. In 
spite of this, however, a good deal of 
anxiety is expressed by the senders of 
Christmas hampers and plum puddings 
in case some among them should happen 
to have been hunger-marchets. 


Girth and the Gushing. 
r. Taft has returned from the poll in 
triumph, and now America can joy- 
fully settle down to the uncertain features 
of the Elkins-Abruzzi romance. Apropos 
of the recent elections much disappoint- 
ment was expressed among fair Americans 
owing to the fact that because of the size 
of the poll and the size of the winning 
candidate they were unable to embrace 
either. : 


The Mesmerising of Max. 
e have always believed that a London 
police court was the only [ree enter- 
tainment in the metropolis, and now we 
are certain of it. The other day when 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst—‘‘ penned but 
gloriously unhampered ’—was_ cross-exa- 


A HISTORIC RAILWAY STATION—THE HOME OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT 


The only railway station in England that can boast of being really old is that at Bourne, Lincolnshire, 
which is an ancient Elizabethan mansion formerly in the possession oftthe Digby family, some members 
of which were implicated in the Gunpowder Plot. 
inhabitants—and also various antiquarian societies—petitioned the Great Northern and Midland Railway 
companies to spare the old landmark and convert it into a railway station 
even to-day part of the house is used as a residence, by. the stationmaster. 
cated tradition the hall is the identical building: in: which the Guy Fawkes conspiracy was hatched in 
1604, when Sir Edward Digby, the then owner, was tried and executed for his share in the plot 
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When the railways came through the district the 


According; to. well-authenti- 
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Lafayette 


LADY EDITH FOLJAMBE 


Daughter of the late Lord Liverpool and half-sister 

of the present peer, who is chamberlain to the Irish 

Viceroy, whose marriage to Major D'Arcy Legard 

of the 17th Lancers at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, 
takes place on the 19th inst 


mining from the dock, “The Saturday 
Review ” sent its dramatic critic to report 
on the proceedings. From him the readers 
of that estimable journal read that a young 
lady in a white frock—a very young lady 
—made hay of him at sight and proceeded 
tenderly to blow him about all through 
the proceedings. “With her head metrily 
on one side,” we read, “she trilled her 
questions to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and was like nothing so much as 
a little singing bird 
born in captivity.” 
Dear! dear! dear! 
We hope it will not 
rain! All the same the 
position of a dramatic 
critic will be no sine- 
cure if he must in 
future write down in 
his diary, ‘ matinée, 
Bow Street. u 
Where nee is 
Unneeded. 
“[ echnical education 
progresses apace. 
The latest step in that 
direction is a school 
for office boys. Need- 
less to say its head- 
quarters are to be 
found in America. 
There, it is said, pro- 
spective applicants for 
these positions will be 
taught all the mani- 
fold duties likely to 
be required of them. 
“ Everything,” we read 
from the prospectus, 
“that an office boy 
requires to know we 
will teach him.’’ Per- 
sonally we have never 
found an. office boy 
who did not: think he 
knew everything al- 
ready. 


This. was done, and 
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A Sailor Prince. 
rince Alexander of Battenberg, who 
has lately been staying with the 
Earl and Countess of Glasgow at 
Kelburne Castle, their beautiful place 
on the Firth of Clyde, is like his host 
and his host’s eldest son, as well as 
several distinguished members of his 
own family, a sailor by profession. 
He keeps his twenty-second birthday 
this month and is a tall, handsome 
young fellow, very like his late father 
in appearance. Like his Uncle, Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, he is a great 
favorite with both officers and crew 
on his ship and is as good a hand at 
singing a comic song as any officer 
afloat. Even asa little boy he used 
to entertain his grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, who adored him, with his 
singing. He is soon going to Spain 
to pay his sister, Queen Victoria of 
Spain, a visit, and is very devoted 
to his small nephew, the Prince of 
Asturias, for whom he is taking a 
present in the shape of a small model 
of a British man-o’-war. 
” te Ro 
Prince Christian, the Royal Ranger. 
Prince Christian will be at Cumber- 
land Lodge for the greater part 
of the autumn, and he and Princess 
Christian will entertain several parties 
there between this and Christmas. 
The Prince in his capacity of Ranger 
of Windsor Park has lately made the 
round of the coverts to see how the 
vame is getting on and what prospects 
of sport there are for the King’s royal 
shooting party at the castle this 
month. 


Royal Visitors. 
uring this royal visit another tree 
will be planted by one of the 


Above is depicted Mr. Gordon Smith, who impersonated Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 


and Master Ryder Smith, who represented Comus, in th 

last. This year's procession was marked by many artistic 

a more interesting and dignified representation than 
years 


Llowm an 


guests in the starting grove, near Cran- 
bourne Tower, which was begun by King 
Edward and the late King Carlos of 
Portugal in 1903. Prince and Princess 
Christian do not intend to return to their 
town residence, Schomberg House, Pall 


MADAME MAKIMOFF 


One of the Jewish players for whom Mr. Andrew Carnegie and 
some wealthy New Yorkers are subscribing funds so that they 
may produce in America plays illustrating recent Russian outrages 


Campbell.Gray 


TWO PICTURESQUE FIGURES AT THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW 


e mayoral show on Monday 
features and was altogether 
has been seen for many 


extensively tattooed. 
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Mall, until late in’ December, and then 
only for a round of shopping and 
“doing” the theatres. Their daughter, 
Princess Louise of Schleswig - Holstein, 
is coming to pay them a visit this 
month, and Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein is to be made president 
of the new Stoke Park Golf Club. 


A Splendid Show. 
Sit George Wyatt Truscott, the new 
Lord Mayor, is to be con- 
eratulated upon the brilliant and 
successful show he gave to the public 
on Monday last. It speaks volumes 
for the energetic and able organisers 
in that they have been the first to step 
aside from the old ridiculous out-of- 
date formula and to give the public 
something artistic and educational. 
The press, poets, and musicians’ sec- 
tion, from Chaucer to John Bull, was 
enthusiastically received, while the 
Shaksperean portion, although con- 
trary to public hope and expectation 
the principal part was not undertaken 
by Hall Caine, was magnificent in 
the extreme. Altogether it was a 
sight to be remembered and gives 
succeeding organisers a difficult task 
to emulate. 


Lord Curzon’s Ignorance. 

V Jhen Lord Curzon sat for South- 
port in the House of Commons 

he was a favourite target for the 

mordant wit of the Irish members, 


who rather resented what they 
deemed his self-confident style of 
address. Once he was making a 


speech when he incautiously used the 
phrase, “I do not profess to know 
everything.” Before he could continue 
cries of ‘‘Oh, question, question!” 
came from the Irish benches. 


PRINCESS OTTO OF WINDISCH-GRAETZ 


Among the recent patients of a certain doctor was the young Princess Otto of 
Windisch-Graetz, the only daughter of the late Crown Prince of Austria. 
Otto, it seems, some years ago yielded to the fashion of the moment and was 
The princess eventually decided to 


Princess 


have the pictures 


removed, but her wish was only gratified after manv weeks of suffering 
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Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ Tatler,’’ London. 
SHIPPING, TOURS, a 
5 SPAS, Et SPAS, Ge | 


Pe and NEW ZEALAND 


BY THE 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


From LONDON to FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, and 
BRISBANE, without transhipment, calling at 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, COLOMBO. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. 


Tons. London. Marseilles. Naples. 
OROTAVA.. be 5980 Noy. 13 | Nov. 20 Nov 22 
ORMUZ .. 6465 Nov. 27 Dec. 4 Dec. 6 
ORIENT. 5453 Dec. 11 | Dec. 18 Dec. 20 
OROYA.. 6297 Dec. 25 ' anineel Jan. 3 
F. Green & Co., Head Offices: 
Managers ... { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or to West-End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ELE S 2 Eee 


for November 14 will contain a 


SPECIAL HUNTING SECGRION 


dealing fully with many phases of the popular sport. 


1.—The Present and Future Condition of Hunting. 
2.—The f£ s. 
3-—With the Fox and the Hounds. 


d. of Hunting. 


4.—l'ox Hunting with many Packs. 
5.—St. Hubert—a fine double-paze picture. 
6.—Stag Hunting on Exmoor. 

7-—Ladies in the Hunting Field. 

8.—A Dictionary of Hunting. 

9g.—How the Germans Hunt. 

10.—A Stag among the Mountains. 


Wighay SS let lad 1a), 6d. 


VOLUMES |. to XXIX. of 
JkAewD) JE n A Aaa 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each 


ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 


to be advanced from 4 per cent. per 


£50, OOO annum to persons entitled to money 


on death of relatives or friends or with assured incomes. 


$1 ©; OOO to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 


withcut sureties, in sums of £10 
upwards. er 0,090 ‘to be advanced on Note of Hand only, 
without sureties, in sums of £100 upwards; principal can 
remain fur one to seven years so long as the interest is paid. 


&Il. HYAM, 43, HALIFAX ROAD, DEWSBURY. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GrorGe Epwarpgs, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Mr. George Edwardes's New Production, 


HAVANA. 
A Musical. Play. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. Mr. H. B. Irvine. 
“THE LYONS MAIL” ats.45. “THE SERGEANT OF HUSSARS” at 8,15. 

Mr. H. B. IRVING. Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD. 
Box Office 10 till 10. Telephone 6867 Gerrard. Matinees, WEDS. & SATS. at 2.15. 


ea on HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION, 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 
E MPIRE “NX DAY IN. PARIS,” the Apache Dance is the Talk of London. 
LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c. 
“AFTE R THE OPERA.’”? GORDON CLEATHER, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H: J, Hircuins. 


AYERES GOLF CLUB IS Holes. 


OPEN OCTOBER 15TH TO MAY 15TH. 


Three minutes’ walk from Golf Hotel. 
GEORGE H. LOGAN, Secretary. 


STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. . Pupils also taken in residence. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— i 
Mr. A C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions. London, W.C. 

For HEALTH 


fel diy OG AX Wa ees cone. 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery. 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (50 Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths, Massage Baths, Massage Douches, Hot Air Baths, Vapour Baths, 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco-Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis, &c. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, 
BUCKLAND, General Manager, 2, Wells and Baths, Harrogate. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station.. Patronised by Royalty. 


tom. Ja 


A VIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. 
and boating. Motor garage. 


Beautiful grounds, Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
Special Tariff for Week Ends. Proprietor, H. Knaaccs. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier.’ No charge for att ndance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4 la 
carte or inclusive. &87~ Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C.A.ScHwasE, Gen. Manager. 


BRAEMAR Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hote 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs. J. S. GREEN, Proprietress. 


BRDLINGTON.—Metropole. 
Full Sea view.’ Excellent cuisine. 


Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent. 
Garage. J. Brown, Proprietor. 


Light Luncheons. 


BRDLINGTON. - Taylor's Cafe. Promenade and Bridge Street. Afters 
noon teas. Handsome well-appointed rooms. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range Rf ihe 


City and Harbour. 
RAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. 
beautiful Monte district, 
ARROGATE.—Clarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. 
Garage and inspection pit; excellent stabling and loose boxes. 


ARROGATE.—Grand Hotel. One minute’s walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. AnIdeal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. 'Grams: Grand.” 'Phone: 1017. 


ARROGATE.—Camwyal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the ‘‘CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


HARRO SATE.—White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress. 
ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘* Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HIARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


Near station and pump room. 
Proprietor: TuHos. RIvey. 


Excellent 


ULL.—winerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 


Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. 


See the beauty spots of Warwickshire in Autumn; 
conveniently reached from all parts. Enlarged and re-modelled. Unique hunting quarters; 
largest stabling and garage in district. Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON. —The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden. Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2 10s.; Friday to 
Monday, £2 15s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. 
Proprietor. 


SCARBOROUGH.— Brooklands, 
: Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. 
Apply_MANAGERESS. 
CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
Lounge and billiard room. Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss, Manager. 


CARBOROUGH.—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


Tariff on application to Re1tLty MeEap, Resident 


Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
“The best of everything.” 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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Town and Out. 


THE OPENING MEET 


i 
Hvward oarrett 


OF THE GROVE AT CLUMBER HOUSE—AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE MASTER 


The names, reading from left to right, are: The Duchess of Newcastle, Major Stirling, Duke of Newcastle, Mr. George Campbell (behind the duke’, 
Viscount Galway, the Hon. Mrs. Stirling, and Lady E. Campbell 


e ‘‘ Father’ of the House of Lords. 


he title of “Father” of the House of 
Lords is held by the venerable Earl 
of Leicester, who at the: age of eighty- 
seven is still a constant attender of its 
sittings. He succeeded to his earldom as 
far back as 1842, but is not by any means 
the oldest of our peers. There are in fact 
four who are his seniors—Lord Gwydyr, 
who is ninety-eight; the ever - juvenile 
Earl of Wemyss, vinety- 
one; Lord Strathcona, 
eighty-eight; and the 
Duke of Grafton, eighty- 
seven. The Earl of 
Leicester is a direct de- 
scendant of the famous Sir 
Edward Coke who framed 
the Petition of Rights and 
lent all the weight of his 
personal influence and 
support to the Parliament 
in the upholding of its 
privileges. 
oa Ba 
The Dancing Craze. 
“The pure art of dancing 
is still going its crazy 
way. Almost every week 
sees the arrival of some 
continental artist bent on 
giving usa sensation. The 
result, it must be owned, i 
not always so startling as 
was anticipated nor even so 
beautiful as was announced. 
Exception must, however, 
be given to Miss Lola Lee, 
who at the Canterbury is 
giving a series of Indian 
dances a@ la Ruth St. Denis. 
The piece de résistance is a 
wonderful snake dance, in 
which after:an appeal to 
an-oracle of fire she picks 
up the reptile and com- 
mences to dance. The 
motive of the dance is to 
subdue the snake’s will to 
her own, and when this has 
been accomplished she sinks 
Salome fashion exhausted 
to the ground. ‘‘ Tired out, 
I. suppose,” as the sub- 
urban lady said when she 
saw Maud Allan’s Salome. 


A Retiring Duke. 
‘The Duke of Sutherland, who has just 
accepted the presidency of the 
newly - formed Scottish Tariff Reform 
League, is one of the most retiring of men. 
But ‘although his personality is somewhat 
overshadowed in public by that of his 
brilliant and charming duchess and he has 
never taken much part in public life, his 
grace has pretty clearly-defined views of 


MRS. ERNEST PLATT 


Who was before her marriage Miss Green, the daughter of Major-General Sir William 
Green, K.C.S.I., C.B., is greatly in request at charitable functions for telling fortunes 


by the tea-leaves left in a cup 
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Dover Street Stuatos 


his own on political and other subjects and 
does a good deal behind the scenes for the 
good of the country. He is universally 
respected by his’ tenantry and is the best 
of landlords. He is one of the biggest 
landowners ‘north of the Tweed, owning 
nearly 1,000,000 acres_ there besides his 
walaaole E nglish property. Ten years ago 
he was chosen alderman of Longton in 
Staffordshire, of which he served a term as 
mayor. He has now dis- 
carded his residence of 
Trentham Hall in_ the 
Potteries and spends much 
of his time at Dunrobin 
Castle in Sutherlandshire, 
where the famous gardens 


form one of his chief 
hobbies. 
Big at 
A Society Beauty as 
Authoress. 
Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew 
is about to blossom 
out as an authoress. She 
has just’ returned: from a 
voyage round the world 
with her husband, and is 


having her diary contain- 
ing her charmingly-written 
and interesting impressions 
of her travels printed for 
private circulation among 
her friends. It is more 
than likely that Lady 
Beatrice will yield to the 
persuasions of those who 
have already been privi- 
leged to read them and 
will shortly publish them 
in book form for the benefit 
of the public. Japan seems 
to have interested her 
greatly, and her descrip- 
tions of some parts of that 
fascinating country less 
known to the ordinary 
European traveller than 
others are most piquant 
and delightful. Lady 
Beatrice is badly bitten 
with “the wanderlust,” 
and declares that she is 
longing to be off again to 
see the world’s wonders. 
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The Centenary of an Autumn Friend. 
mong the various centenaries which 
are suddenly sprung upon an unex- 
pectant public from time to time there are 
some which pass away without even 
having once got into the pages of 
the “Daily Mail.” ‘Their interest, 
too, may be far more general than 
those to which the newspapers 
devote columns. Not the least of 
these took place last week, when 
the chrysanthemum completed its 
hundredth European birthday. Its 
intrinsic importance, of course, is 
not great, yet we wonder what 
English gardeners would do without 
it, to say nothing of those to whom 
flowers in all their variety are as the 
breath of life. It is just one hundred 
years ago since a French sailor 
living near Marseilles took a dili- 
gence to Paris guarding lis two 
precious little plants, which he pro- 
posed presenting to the Empress 
Josephine. From that day to this 
chrysanthemums have become as 
common as the English sunflower 
and share with it the honour of 
making an autumnal garden 
glorious. 


To Be, or Not to Be. 
[2 banking circles the existence 
has been discovered of quite 
an unusual number of spurious coins 
which have lately been put into 
circulation. The most part of these 
are half-sovereigns, which it is said 
are so exceedingly well made that 
only by weighing them can their 
spuriousness be detected. According 
to official tests these false coins are 
made of an alloy of gold and silver 
and are worth about 5s. each. In 
view of this, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to lay hands on 
the counterfeiters until most if not 
all of their spurious money has been 
freely circulated, it will be instruc- 
tive to see the different points of 
view among quite honest people when in 
possession of one of these specimens. To 
be strictly honourable in ey a matter is 
extremely difficult. One always feels like 
a foreign waiter who saves up all his 
illegal tender pour les Anglais, or, in other 
words, “the person who does not know.” 
It is comforting to feel, too, that as long 
as the coin is 
circulating its 
fictitious value is 
as great as the 
real one, and so 
most of us, I fear, 
“pass it on.” 


Home, Sweet 
Home. 
“[ hirty-nine cases 
were reported 
in London one 
day last week of 
husbands _ beating 
their wives or 
otherwise mal- 
treating their 
family, and yet 
the Bishop of 
Manchester _ still 
asks, ‘“ What has 
become of the 
home?” 


MR. GODFREY NUTTING 


own and 


“Princess May.” 


“The pet of the whole of the British 
Royal Family for some time past has 
been little Princess 


‘“May” as the family call her. She is a 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


Who opened a four days’ sale of work in aid of church funds at 
St. Stephen’s Hall in the south-east of London the other day 


winsome little thing and as like what her 


mother was at her age as makes no dif- 
ference. Some little time ago she was 
asked what her ambition was when she 
grew up. “To eat as many cakes as [| 
like,” was her prompt reply ; and then she 
added a trifle wistfully, ‘‘ Mother won’t 
let me now.’ As a matter of fact the 


On Thursday afternoon last Mr. Nutting, assisted by Katherine Jones, Eva Bevis, Beatrice Eveline, and 
Philip Simmons, gave a most successful concert of his own compositions at the A€olian Hall 
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MISS EVA BEVIS 
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Princess of Wales does not believe_in 
‘““spoiling”’ her children, and their diet 
is much plainer than that of half the 
children of the upper and middle class 
families. 


Wanted to Go to Osborne. 
Speaking of Princess Mary recalls 

the fact that a short time ago 
she visited her eldest brother’s rooms 
at Osborne in company with her 
mother, and the Princess of Wales 
was pointing out certain improye- 
ments’ that might be made before 
Prince Albert went to the college. 
“That is all very well for Bertie,” 
said the little Princess gravely, “ but 
what about when I come here?” 
And the fact that she is not to go 
there has been a great disappoint- 
ment to her. As a matter of fact 
her Royal Highness is to be sent to 
a_ boarding school somewhere on 
the south or south-west coast next 
year, and her mother is now busily 
seeking a suitable school for her. 

Ey 

Prince Albert 
Prince Albert of Wales, by the way, 

takes over his brother's quarters 
at Osborne next Easier. Prince 
Albert is destined to be the sailor 
of the Royal Family, and is very 
proud of that fact. “An incident of 
this was supplied during the last 
Cowes week when Prince Edward 
and Prince Albert were on board 
the Corisande that the Prince of 
Wales recently bought for their use 
from the Duke of Leeds. Prince 
Edward was in command of the 
boat, and was rather proud of the 
fact. Presently his confidence was 
somewhat damped by his younger 
brother saying half appreciatingly 
and half doubtingly, “That tack 
was very well done, but we who 
are to be sailors for life would have 
done it a bit quicker, don’t you 
think ?” 


The Prince as a Cricketer. 
Px nce Albert is also the best cricketer of 

the Prince of Wales’s sons, and he 
delights to bowl at his father. It is on 
record that the Prince has never scored 
more than 10 runs against the bowling of 
his second son. They were playing at 
Frogmore a short time before the Prince 
went to Sandring- 
ham and Prince 
Edward was bowIl- 
ing to his father. 
The Prince of 
Wales had scored 
7 and was getting 
“set.” sadlehst's 
won't do,’ said 
Prince Albert to 
his brother; “ un- 
less you get him 
out next over | 
shall have to go 
on myself as 
usual.” The trun- 
dler did not get 
him out, and sure 
enough when 
Prince Albert 
went on he scat- 
tered his royal 
father’s stumps 
with his first 
ball. 
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Lady Lytton. 
L dy Lytton, 
whose photo- 
eraph will be seen 
on this page, was 
well known a few 
years ago as a 
member of the 
famous society of 
“ Souls,” of which 
the wile of the 
Prime Minister 
and Mr. Balfour 
were prominent 
members. Lady 
Lytton, who is 
very handsome 
and the daughter 
of the late Sir 
Trevor Chichele 
Plowden, is ex- 
tremely inte- 
rested in poli- 
tics. Her husband, 
Lord Lytton, is a 


vrandson of the 
famous novelist 


and will probably 
at no distant date 
represent his 
Majesty in one of 
the colonies. 


The Polite 
Apology. 
pA correspondent 
has just 
been _ bewailing 
the paucity in the 
English language 
of suitable expres- 
sions of apology. 
“In the event of 
spilling your soup 
overalady’sdress,” 
he says, “there is 
not one single sentence that 
could sum up your feelings in a 
proper manner.” We are afraid 
we cannot help him, though 
perhaps in this particular case 
the language of the lady herself 
would hardly allow of his getting 
his say in at all. Still, the same 
difficulty remains in far less 
serious cases than this one. 
“Sorry” we feel to be altogether 
too curt. “Very sorry” is not 
much better. “I’m awfully 
sorry,” besides savouring of slang 
is altogether too gushy; while 
“T beg your pardon” lays us 
open to receive that most horrible 
verbal atrocity, ‘“‘ Granted,” which 
no human being has been wicked 
enough to merit. 


Poets, Please Note. 
At the first dinner given by the 
newly-formed Poets’ Club 
the list of guests was remarkable 
chiefly for the absence of poets. 
The Italian ambassador, however, 
made a sensible speech, “ In my 
early youth,’ he said, ‘two 
thoughts were ever present in my 
mind, one of evil presage and the 
other of a happier nature, the first 
being to make verses and the 
other to destroy them as soon as 
written.” We commend this 
philosophy to the rising genera- 
tion of both sexes. 


THE COUNTESS OF LYTTON 


Who presented the prizes at Stevenage School. Stevenage 
is near Knebworth Hall, the beautiful residence of the 


SF 


Lyttons 


COUNTESS EDGAR VON WOLFFSKEEL 


A Berlin newspaper states that Countess Edgar yon Wolffskeel is about to 
divorce her husband, who is the scion of an ancient Bavarian family and 
lieutenant in a dragoon regiment. It may be remembered that some eighteen 
months ago the count employed his furlough to travel to London, where he 
was married to the present countess, at that time an actress of more beauty 
than talent, engaged ina Munich theatre. The count was sentenced to forty- 
five days’ arrest in a fortress for marrying without the consent of his 
superiors despite his somewhat ingenuous plea in extenuation that he was 
young, that the lady exerted an inordinate influence over him, and that at 
the time he married her he was labouring under “constant attacks of bodily 
and mental depression ” 
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LADY PASTON COOPER 


The wife of Sir Charles Paston Cooper, Bart., was 
before her marriage in 1899 Princess Tatiana, the only 
child of Prince Dimitri Dolgorouki 


Lie LATLER 


flown Out 


The Duchess of 
Marlborough. 


he Duchess of 
Marlborough, 
whose photograph 
is reproduced on 
the opposite page, 
seems to have 
turned her back 
upon the frivolities 
of social life and 
to be interesting 
herself in a series 
of charitable func- 
tions. She was 
as everyone 
knows the only 
daughter of Mr. 
W. Kx. Vanderbilt, 
the multimillion- 
aire, and is reputed 
to have had a cool 
million for her 
marriage portion 
as well as that 
splendid abode, 
Sunderland 
House. The 
duchess is very 
fond of animals of 
all kinds and for- 
merly went in 
strongly for Blen- 
‘heim spaniels, the 
traditional dog of 
the Churchills. 
The duchess is ex- 
tremely tall and 
slender and is one 
of the best-dressed 
women in London 


society, and her 
popularity among 
ow those who know 
her well is real 

and sincere. 

Lord Curzon. 

Lo Curzon’s late serious 
motor accident has once 


more brought him prominently 
under public notice. He is 
spending more of his spare time 
at Hackwood House near Basing- 
stoke revising and practically re- 
writing the book upon India that 
he had completed and prepared 
for publication just before he 
was appointed Viceroy. In this 
book Lord Curzon proposes to 
give his impressions of India 
during the time he was Viceroy, 
so that the book should be one 
of the principal events of the 
autumn publishing season next 
year, by which time his lordship 
hopes to have it ready for the 
press. 

A Mysterious Amount. 


Lo Curzon admits that his 

most embarrassing moment 
was in the House of Commons 
when in the course of a speech 
upon Indian affairs he referred 
to “‘a crore of rupees’ several 
times. At length a member on 
the other side of the House 
inquired how much this amount 
represented. Lord Curzon stam- 
mered for a moment, turned a 
trifle red, and then had to admit 
amid sympathetic laughter that 
he had no idea. 
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The New President. 
= NS great brain and a great heart in a 
great body” is how Mr. William 
H. Taft is described by a fellow country- 
man. Even a stranger could not fail to 
be impressed by the imposing figure of the 
man who in his earlier days was a noted 
wrestler. A glance at 
what he has done is 
sufficient to show that 
his brain must be in 
proportion to his body, 
for he has done much 
for his country in di- 
plomacy and ‘adminis- 
tration. 
His Skill at Boxing. 
et he is not an old 
man. : The: son 
of a member of Presi- 
dent .Grant’s ‘Cabinet, | 
he-was born in Cincin- 
natiin 1857. Mr. Taft 
was only fifty-one last 
month, so) that it was 
natural he should 
follow his father’s lead. 
He went to Yale when 
he was seventeen and 
was ithere noted for 
his | strength, his 
oratory, and his. dane- 
ing. . His skill at box- 
ing has been. called 
into use On many occa- 
sions during political 
campaigns. At one 
place he was acting 
as watcher at a polling 
booth, his duties being to see that nobody 
was intimidated by what are known in 
America as “ heelers.”” One of these men 
walked up to the young man—he had not 
long left college—and asked in an over- 
bearing manner, “ What are you doing 
here anyhow?” He did not get an 
opportunity to say 
any more, for 
Taft’s fist shot out, 
and the bully’s 
friends carried him 
away. 


His Description. 
Fo four years 
he was dean 
and professor of 
law at the Uni- 
versity of Cincin- 
nati, and _ then 
one day President 
McKinley turned 


to. Judge Day 
with whom he 
was travelling 


and said, “I am 
in need of a man 


who is _ strong, 
tactful, and 
honest. I want 


him for an execu- 
tive in the Philip- 


DIUM Cisse XeOru 
have described 
Taft,’ replied 


Judge Day. Mr. 
Root, then Secre- 
tary for War, who 
was present, con- 
curred. At first 
Mr. Taft did not 
want to accept 
the post, his 


MDLLE. 


The new dancer at the Alhambra in the delightful 
new ballet, ‘‘ Paquita” 


‘reason being that he had never approved 
of America keeping the Philippines. At 
last he consented, and as chairman of the 
commission reached Manila in April, rgoo. 
Four months later the preliminary report 
was submitted and in June of the follow- 
ing year the commission completed a code 


AFTER THE STORM IS OVER 


Mr. President Taft plays a round of golf 


‘of laws for the islands. On July 4 mili- 
tary rule was abolished and Mr. Taft 
became Civil Governor. 


Political Repartee. 
VI any good stories are told of amusing 
incidents in the presidential elections 


Bassano 


BRITTA 
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THE HON. LILAH O'BRIEN 


Daughter of the late Lord Inchiquin and a descend- 
ant of the ancient Irish King, Brian Boru 
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in America, and our own political battles 
are not deficient in humour. The best 
extant perhaps is the one told of Mr. 
Hemmerde, the well-known K.C. A man 
after making himself very objectionable 
at a meeting said at last, “ Well, I wouldn't 
vote for you if you were the Archangel 
Geter Gly eile = 
were the Archangel 
Gabriel,” quickly re- 
plied Mr. Hemmerde, 
“you wouldn’t be on 
the register,” a reply 
which’ reduced his 
opponent’ to silence 
and the’ audience to 
shouts of laughter. 


Another Election Story. 
Another amusing 

electioneering in- 
cident occurred in 
Scotland. Mr. Jones, 
the Liberal candidate, 
at a time when things 
were going well for his 
party at the polls in 
the country, put upa 
placard, ‘Vote for 
Jones; the flowing 
tide is with us.” 
Brown, his opponent, 
not to be outdone, 
posted up a_ placard 
underneath Jones’s, 


“ 
ay Vote for Brown, and 


dam the flowing 
tide.” 
te i % 


Beauty Doctors. 
he recent *‘ beauty doctor” case will 
cause great interest and some amuse- 
ment in feminine circles.. These doctors 
are reputed to make large sums of money ; 
indeed, anything appealing to man’s 
“Little Mary’ or woman’s vanity is 
' certain in these 
days to be a great 
financial success. 
A brutal method 
of rejuvenation is 
practised in Paris 
and some English 
society women 
have undergone 
the treatment. 
The face is delibe- 
rately skinned, 
thus revealing the 
new and un- 
wrinkled | skin; 
the; process, 
which is: ex- 
tremely dan- 
gerous, lasts about 
six weeks. The 
patient is kept in 
more or less com- 
plete darkness and 
the result, alas, 
soon fades, but 
there is no doubt 
that a few of the 
best-known estab- 
lishments have 
perfected the art 
of hygiene, mas- 


sage, and _ elec- 
trical treatment 


to such an extent 
that customers 
cannot fail to be 
benefited thereby. 


Langvier 
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WHAT WILL YOU DO WITH US—AND FOR US? 
The Great Question of the Day. 


“MOVE ON THERE!"—A SCENE ON ANY BENCH OF THE EMBANKMENT ANY NIGHT 


‘“Those—who amidst their wants and woes Hear the sound of doors that close—And of feet that pass them by.”—Longfellow, ‘The Vision” 


“THE SUBMERGED TENTH”—A NIGHT’S LODGING ON TEMPLE PIER 


One of the saddest and, alas! one of the most usual sights in London is the spectacle of the ‘‘homeless and helpless” in the streets on a winter’s night. 
The amelioration of the condition of this terrible product of an over-competitive age is a great and increasing question to which every succeeding 
government has hitherto failed to find a complete and satisfactory answer 
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“DOLLY REFORMING HERSELF” at the HAYMARKET. 


HEN I was a youth—and there- 
fore (shall I say?) less happy 
than I have grown—the voice 
of a particularly strenuous 

mentor sought to point my path with 
“The Psalm of Life *—* Life is real, life 
is earnest’; with the result that I have 
never read a line of Longfellow since. 
When I grew up I crept into a music-hall 
one night and heard Mr. Chevalier troll- 
ing the ditty which has never left my 
memory :— 

Wot's the use of shavin’, 

Costs a penny, well worth savin’ ? 

Wot's the good of anyfink ? 


W ’y—nuffink ! 
You may ask what is the use of my 
b 


eginning an account of my call on 
Dolly at the Haymarket in this way? I 
aswer on the spot that the two dicta 
represent the evolution of the crude 
authorship of The Silver 


King into the adroit 
construction of Dolly 
Refovming Herse lf, 


which might be sepa- 
rated from the earlier 
effort by centuries of 
literary development. 


r. Jones has quite 
changed his cue. 
In his early days he 
was all for reform in 
his plays. The worth- 
thoughtless Wil- 
Denver having 
thanked God (the 
gallery applauding) 
that a whole train was 
burned up in order to 
save him, a -man who 


less, 
fred 


was flying from the 
supposed - murder -he 


committed, comes back 
as the Silver King—a 
compassionate philan- 
thropist who thinks 
of everybody. It was 
all rather violent, but 
it still holds its own 
because it tells a good 
going story with much 
robustness, Then came 
the period of some- 
thing like real comedy 
when he castigated 
Nonconformists . and 
many other types and 
showed us the pro- 
cesses of a_ spiritual 
spring cleaning, while 
he punctuated his pro- 
gress with perpetual 
essays in the magazines calling on his 
contemporaries to take drama asa real, 
serious art, not merely as an amusement 
following coffee and a cigar at the nearest 
restaurant. 


I? his latest effort all this has distinctly 

changed into a reassertion, with the 
gathered graces of the practised writer of 
comedy, that a leopard never really changes 
Nis spots. He may moult a little to suit 
the seasons, he may cultivate a heavier 
coat to face the winter, but it always has 
the same pattern. He has, in fact, given 
a variation of George Eliot's well-known 
doctrine, that what we have been makes 
us what we are. 

tt tte 


‘T*o prove his point—for even now he 


must have a thesis—Mr. Jones selects 
the home of Harry Telfer at Crookbury 


A SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF 


Green, Surrey, and lets us see what hap- 


pens between January 1, 1907, and 
January 1, 1908, premising that his 
people, nine in number, start the year 


with good intentions, largely at the sug- 
gestion of the vicar, Mr. Pilcher, any 
delinquencies being met by contributions 
to the village blanket fund. Dolly’s 

father, Matthew Barron, is the only 
person who declines to agree to reform. 
He is an easy-going gentleman (extra- 
ordinarily like Mr. Chamberlain in ap- 
pearance as played by Mr. C. M. Lowne) 
who has seen so many frustrations of the 
desire to be better that he calmly accepts 
the art of backsliding as an inherent part 
of human nature. But Dolly will reform. 
She is a lively little thing, with a com- 
plete lack of “the money sense ”’ ; that is to 
say, she runs up enormous bills at her 
milliners, pays fancy prices for her stock- 


On left Miss Norman Whalley (Miss Olivia Vanderhide) and on right Miss Mary Moore (the 
Countess of Epping). The scene above depicts the incident in the play where Lady Epping tries 


to secure Miss Vanderhide for her sister-in-law 


ings and still bigger ones for her garters 
(that is very Jonesy), and proceeds to get 
them paid after many scenes by “sweed- 
ling” her husband, Harry Telfer. On 
January 1, 1907, she promises to be less 
extravagant, and Harry agrees to rattle 
his sixpences into the blanket box by 
refraining [rom swearing even when she 
“sweedles.” That is very heroic of him, 
for “ sweedling”’ is a particularly agera- 
vating art, Mr. Jones defining it for us as 
a cross between swindling and wheedling 
—the latter process leaving more to be 
understood from our censor and conyen- 
tions than will permit to be explained. 
% te E23 

*L hen. there is another group in Professor 

Sturgess, his young wife, and the 
young man, Captain Lucas Wentworth, 
who, having once flirted with a governess, 
plays platonics with Mrs. Sturgess. 
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It is this stodgy professor who supplies 
the chorus of Mr. Jones’s theme. 
He believes that there is really no such 
thing as Free Will; in fact, the play is a 
comedy setting of this well-worn philo- 
pophicd dispute. To the average man it 
is intolerable to be told that he does not 
really exercise his own will, although 
when he gets into a mess he goes back 
to the nursery point of view—‘* Please, | 
didn’t do ae ” Dolly is just Hse that. 
Were sie discovers her cousin Lucas’s 
goings on with Mrs. Sturgess she 
puts him out “into the night” by ‘bidd ding 
him ride back across the heath to Alder- 
shot. Just-as everything seems swimming 
Lucas returns surreptitiously because the 
night is v ry stormy, but he is ultimately 
pushed off to the village inn, though the 
scene in the ‘Telfers’ ‘drawing-room be- 
comes stormier on lis 
departure by Telfer’s 
discovery of Dolly's 
bills. The dispute 
occurs in the room 
immediately beneath 
her father’s bedroom, 
and the third act is 
ended by her sire ap- 
pearing at the door in 
his dressing-gown and 
pyjamas to sue for a 
little rest. 


rofessor Sturgess 
with his theories 

on the property of 
grey matter and his 
machine-like conduct 
of life seems a_ blind 


old fogey, but Mr. 
Jones clearly shows 
that the old man’s 


doctrine about Free 
Will is the only valid 
explanation of life, for 
on January 1, 1908, 
they are all as they 
were. Captain Went- 
worth comes back 
from India with many 
other memories and a 
wounded arm, but he 
is not an hour in the 
house when he tries to 
hand the lackadaisical 
Mrs. Sturgess a billet- 
doux which is seized 
husband  in- 


Dolly hersell 


Studios 


“Dai'y Mirror” 
“LADY EPPING'S LAWSUIT” by her 


stead. 
has once again a [fear- 
some pile of bills to 
show Harry, and once 


again she proceeds to “‘sweedle” him. 
He jibs in particular at a terribly ex- 
pensive fur coat; so she deftly gets into 
it, and as she appears like a Christmas 
fairy Harry takes her in his arms. He 
knows he has been “sweedled,” but he 
likes it on the whole. 


M« Jones’s intentions are carried out 
by a clever cast. Miss Ethel 
Irving, fresh from her triumph as Lady 
Frederick, is excellent as Dolly, though on 
the first night she was clearly nervous. 
Her frocks are pictures. Mr. Lowne, as 
her father, shows himself a first-rate actor 
who ought never to be out of a bill. Mr. 
Loraine plays the part of Dolly’s husband 
with a suppressed vein of humour, and 
the others contribute adroitly to this dis- 
enchanting view of reformation. 
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PICTURES FROM THEATRELAND 
“Lady Epping’s Lawsuit” and “The Belle of Brittany.” 


“Daily Mirror" Studios 
“LADY EPPING’S LAWSUIT "—THE SCENE IN COURT 


Miss Mary Moore in this ‘satirical comedy,” which is now filling the bill at the Criterion, has in Lady Epping a part that ‘fits her like a glove.” All 
the other members of a clever cast play their parts well, making for a very successful preser.tation 


Foulsham & Banfield 
A CLEVER TRIO IN “THE BELLE OF BRITTANY" AT THE QUEEN’S 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Miss Lily Iris as Mdlle. Denise de la Vire, Miss Maudi Darrell as Toinette, and Mr. George Graves as the 
Marquis de St. Gautier 
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THB PAIGE Ee 


THE LIVELY 


T is rather difficult for the very much 
alive person to see that the man 
who lived yesterday is not necessarily 
a fossil. Of course, if you treat his 

career as “history” or “biography” the 
chances are that the lively person will have 
nothing to do with him or her. Mr. J. M. 
Bulloch was therefore well advised when 
he called his book “The Gay Gordons” 
(just published by Chapman and Hall 
with eleven portraits at 1os. 6d.) “Some 


Strange Adventures of a Famous Scots: 


” 


Family. 


“They had dash and gallantry and all 
the qualities of the Devil-may-care, 
never dreaming of looking before they 
leaped. The writer brings this out as 
applying to them from “such an early 
period as 1496 when Lady Catherine 
Gordon married Perkin Warbeck, the 
scullion, for though he was duly hanged 
his widow was so fascinating that she 
married three other husbands in turn. 


er a ts teas @athenia widow 
of the third Duke of Gordon and 
mother of Lord George the rioter, cast 
the glad eye on Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
the last King of Poland and the great 
grandson of another Lady Catherine 
Gordon. This “raw-boned Scotch meta- 
physician,’ as Walpole called her, invited 
Poniatowski to dinner when he was in 
London :— 


The moment the [dining-room|] door opened 
her two little sons, attired like Cupids with bows 
and arrows, shot at him; and one of them 
literally hit his hair and was very near putting 
his eye out and hindering his casting it to the 
couch where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 
The only company besides the Highland 
goddess were two Scotchmen, who could not 
speak a word of any language but their own 
Erse ; and to complete his astonishment at this 
allegorical entertainment, with the dessert there 
entered a little horse, and galloped round the 
table—a hieroglyphic I cannot solve. Ponia- 
towski accounts for this profession of kindness 
by his great grandmother being a Gordon, but 
I believe it to Be accounted for by 


Hoes 


“That the Gb edons have never been 

“blate” is borne out by the wooing 
of Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, 
a Wigtown- 
shire worthy, 
who married 
Grace _ Dal- 
rymple, though 
she wrote an 
amazing letter 
before accept- 
ing him:— 

I regard you 
as an injurious, 
a cruel perse-, 
cutor, who to 
procure a_tran- 
sient relaxation 
for his own mind’ 
wilfully disturbs 
the serenity of 
mine. Look 
back on your 
nauseous impor- 
tunities, your 
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LOVES OF THE GORDONS. 


A mple proof of the same quality is to 

be found in the amazing abduction 
by aclergyman, the Rey. Lockhart Gordon, 
and his brother, Loudoun, a lieutenant in 
the artillery, of Mrs. Rachel Fanny Lee 
(whose father, Lord le Despenser, one of 
the founders of the Hell Fire Club, is 
treated in Mr. Max Pemberton’s new book, 
“Sir Richard Escombe’’). They called on 


the lady, who lived in Bolton Row, one 
Sunday evening in 1804, plumped her into 


A WOMAN WHO RAISED A REGIMENT 


Jane Maxwell, who is said to have raised the Gordon 

Highlanders by kissing the recruits and letting them 

take a guinea from her lips) She married three of her 

five daughters to dukes and a fourth to a marquis. 

The portrait is reproduced from ‘ The Gay Gordons,” 
just published by Chapman & Hall 


a carriage, and dashed on through the 
night, as the lady novelists would say, to 
a country inn. They were both tried at 
the assizes in Oxford, but when the judge 
learned that the steel necklace and the 
piece of camphor which she carried with 
her to ward off the flesh and the devil 
had been deliberately thrown out of the 
carriage window by her he told her abduc- 


tors to leave the dock. 


n fact, nothing would seem to “phase” 
the true-bred Gordon. When young 
Alexander Gordon was on his way to the 
guillotine as a spy at Brest in 1769 he 
saluted all the girls who lined the streets 
to see the sad procession, and he be- 
queathed thirty-six livres toan old woman 
of seventy-six because having seen him 
before his arrest she had exclaimed in his 
hearing, ‘““ What a fine man! If I were 
voung he is the man | would choose for 
my husband.” 


cc 


few months before this lad’s execution: 
Lord William Gordon, the brother of 
the rioter, ran away with Lady Sarah Bun- 
bury, and after keeping house with her for 
some time set out for Rome like Tann- 
hauser flying from the Venusberg, cutting 
his hair like a convict, carrying a knap- 
sack, and accompanied by nothing but a 
big Newfoundland dog. He is remembered 
to-day by Reynolds’s beautiful picture of 
his little girl, who was the artist’s model! 
for the famous picture, “‘ Angel Faces.” 


ane Duchess of Gordon is said to have 
kissed the men listing in her husband’s; 
regiment, her daughters helping her :— 


In a crowded market at Tomintoul, dressed 
in Highland bonnets and feathers, tartan scarfs,. 
short tartan petticoats, and pantaloons, ina 
circle formed by their attendants, appeared 
some of those young, gay, and lovely ladies. 
(the Duchess’s daughters), afterwards the con- 
sorts of ducal coronets, and danced with any 
young man willing to wear a cockade, to the 
music of the bagpipes, and at the end of each 
reel handed to each of their partners a guinea 
and a cockade in the name of King George: 
and Huntly. 


ut did she kiss the recruits? It isa 
pretty story, but Mr. Bulloch is in- 
clined to believe that though sl.e was quite 
capable of doing so, it is nothing more 
than a story. It was certainly told of her 
daughter, Lady Madelina, and repudiated 
by her husband, Sir Robert Sinclair, who: 
wrote :— 


I met with great opposition [in Caithness,. 
where he recruited for the Gordon Highlanders} 
from the Fencibles, but we conducted ourselves 
so as to put 
it out of their 
power to speak 
truths that at 
last they were 
reduced to the 
necessity of say- 
ing something 
false, which was 
truly ridiculous ; 
that Lady Made- 
lina marched 
through Thurso 
in the fillibeg and 
hose and enlisted 
men witha kiss 
and a guinea im 
her mouth; 
which she very 
properly, at Lord 
Caithness’s 
table, etc., made 
a very laughable 
joke of. 


“There 


opprobrious in- are 
sinuations, your _ plenty of 
ridiculous similar stories 
jealousies, your in the book, 
insolent abuse, which you can 
yeas apieceeue: pick out at 
pects Daa Root odd moments 
indecencies, your : eee 
outrages. Never LADY SARAH BUNBURY AS A PARSON AND LORD WILLIAM GORDON AS A LADY’S MAID without reak- 
shall I behold — yady Sarah eloped with Lord William i Th f their philandering i from “ 30" wri HB Ne MCON 
tHoue une ady Sarah eloped wi ord William in 1789. e story of their philandering is taken from © The Gay Gordons,’’ written tinuity of the 
Abts 10U by Mr. J. M. Bulloch and published by Chapman & Hall, who have permitted the reproduction of these amusing pictures eahole 
as SS. . 


illustrating the protagonists in masquerade 
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THE WIFE OF A * JOURNALISTIC NAPOLEON.” 


THE LADY NORTHCLIFFE 


Wife of Lord Northcliffe, who has been titled by his contemporaries as ‘the Napoleon of Journalism.”’ Lady Northcliffe before her marriage, which took 

place in 1888, was the daughter of Mr. Robert Milner of Kidlington, Oxon, and the West Indies. Lady Northcliffe entertains very largely at St. James's 

Place and is a keen sportswoman. Our picture is from the painting by Mr. C. Goldsborough Anderson, an illustrated article of whose work will appear 
in nex week's issue 
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Gossip-from the room. 


ITH the matinée- 
hat problem still 
unsolyed comes 
another theatrical 

terror which, though in- 
dulged in a good deal, 
notably at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre recently, is 
never likely to become 
popular on account of the 
expense incurred. ‘This is 
the booking of two or 
three stalis in the place of 
one for each lady who de- 
sires to be present. One of 
these is naturally for herself, 
the other two are for her 
furs or the tea tray during 
the entr’acte, and for the hat 
which she is not allowed to 
put on her head during the 
performance. Managers are 
thus faced with the possi- 
bility of playing to empty 
stalls for the benefit of plu- 
tocrats and luxury-loving 
cranks. Now, an empty stall 
is prejudicial to the success of 
a piece whether it has been 
paid for or not. The moral 
effect on the audience is 
enormous. That is why a 
failure never looks a failure 
from the gallery’s point of 
view, and this for the simple 
reason that the manager 
takes care to fill with 
“paper” what the box 
office has failed to do with 
money. But now all this 
will be PACES, 


ae ie theatrical ae is elearanly the 

day of the music-hall. Not 
only are our best actors and actresses 
enticed at one time or another to 
desert the legitimate for the shorter 
and more highly remunerative per- 
formances on the vaudeville stage, 
but also the best singers are falling 
victims to the tempting offers con- 
tinually being made to them. Only 
recently Madame Suzanne Adams 
left England for a magnificently- 
paid music-hall engagement in 
America. Madame Alice Esty has 
become an established vaudeville 
artist, and now comes the news that 
no less distinguished a singer than 
Madame Albani has accepted the 
offer of £500 a week to appear at 
a Glasgow variety theatre. Should 
Madame Albani’s appearance in the 
music-halls be a success—and in the 
nature of things it ought to be a 
triumph—she will follow it up by 
appearing in most of the important 
provincial cities in the near future, 
making eventually her vaudeville 
debut in London some time in the 
New Year. 


“he attraction of the Savoy re- 
vivals appears perennial. Not 
only is the ever-green Mikado still 
doing splendid business but the 
latest revival, Jolanthe, is filling the 
theatre at every performance. On 
or about December 1 Mrs. D’Oyly 
Carte proposes, however, to revive 
The Pirates of Penzance, alternating 
its performances with The Mikado, 
and later on with other favourites. 


Lat week was the week of 
““curtain-raisers.”’ No 
fewer than three examples 
were produced at different 
theatres, notably at the Cri- 
terion, Aldwych, and Wynd- 
ham’s. At the first of these 
The Burglav Who Failed relies 
principally on the fact that it 
represents a pretty girl in a 
rather advanced state of 
déshabille for most of -its 
success. At the Aldwych 
The Flag Station tells an 
exciting story of Canadian 
life which is exceptionally 
well played by Miss Fannie 
Wardand Mr. John W. Dean, 
and is alone worth a visit, to 
say nothing of Fanny and the 
Servant Pi voblem which comes 
alter and has settled down 
to be one of the most success- 
ful comedies of the season. 
At Wyndham’s The Boat- 
sieain's Mate shows Mr. W.W. 
Jacobs in his most characte- 
ristic mood, and is a most 
div erling trifle, 
a L2 Dae des Apaches® 

the excitement of the 
moment. In Paris, where it 
was introduced into one of 
the many revues, it quickly 
became the rage. Its popu- 
larity has now spread to 
London, and in the new 


Elis & Watery Empire ballet, A Dayin Paris, 


BEAUTIFUL GYMNASTS 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MISS CORA CAREY 


Who is playing Miquette in ‘‘The Belle of Brittany” at the 


Queen's 
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it is one of the “principal 


The Sisters Athletas, who are now appearing at the Alhambra in a clever and features. At the Coliseum 
daring gymnastic performance 


two French artists have also 
helped to introduce it to London 
audiences, and the effect is certainly 
startling to say the least of it. The 
brutal passion, courage, and coward- 
liness of these well-known Parisian 
criminals are depicted in this dance 
with a quite startling veracity, and 
alter the somewhat anzemic beauties 
of the now fashionable “ danse 
classique”’ the change is all the more 
welcome. 


Sit Charles Wyndham and Miss 
~~ Mary Moore together were an 
attraction, but even singly they can 
apparently fill any ordinary theatre 
to overflowing. At least, such is 
to be gathered when we learn 
that so enormously successlul have 
been Lady Epping’s Lawsuit at the 
Criterion and Bellamy the Magni- 
ficent at the New that two matinées 
per week are to be given all through 
the winter in lieu of one only as 
heretofore. 


oi) 


Ms Lena Ashwell’s marriage to 
Dr. Henry J. F. Simson of 
36, Grosvenor Street, came as a 
complete surprise to all her many 
admirers. ‘The wedding was quite 
private and only two other friends 
were present at the ceremony. Miss 
Ashwell’s first husband was Mr. 
Arthur Playfair, who has for some 
time been playing at the Empire 
Theatre, Leicester Square, but early 
in the year she obtained a divorce 
from him, the decree nisi of which 
has only just been made absolute. 
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MUNTING IN FULL SWING-SOME PERSONALITIES. 


THE EARL OF HARRINGTON MASTER GERALD LEY, GRANDSON OF SIR FRANCIS LEY 
At the opening meet of his hounds at Epperstone Manor, Sir Francis Ley’s Who was ‘‘blooded” by the Earl of Harrington at the opening meet of 
place in Nottinghamshire . Lord Harrington’s hounds at Epperstone Manor 


LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE, M.F.H. MR. R. B. WEBBER 


This excellent snapshot was taken on the occasion of the opening meet of Master of the Old Berkeley (East) Foxhounds, at the opening meet held the 
the Warwickshire Hounds at Walton Hall near Kineton other day 


A MODERN DIANA MR. R. H. GOSLING 
Miss Gosling, the daughter of the master of “the Garth,” on her favourite Master of the Garth Foxhounds, whose opening meet took place at 
pony Billingham Park last week 
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A RACING NOTEBOOK. By 


Liverpool and the House of 
Derby. 
OR four days last week 

racing was going on at 

Liv erpool, and one could 

not help thinking of the 
lately-deceased Earl of Derby 
and his long and most interest- 
ing association with racing on 
the famous course at Aintree. 
I suppose racing at that centre 
would have gone on success- 
| fully had the late earl been a 
stern Puritan in these matters 
instead of a broad - minded 
sportsman of the most hovour- 
able and honoured type. How- 
ever, his individuality, his long 
purse, his very high social status, 
and his horses unquestionably 
gave an importance to Liver- 
pool races which they would 
not otherwise have possessed. 


t% ie ti 


Continuity in Patronage. 
he Grand National may be 
apart altogether from the 
influence of any one man, but 
then the greatest steeplechase 
in the kingdom is a national 
institution. It is different, how- 
ever, with flat racing and steeple- 
chasing generally “such as are 
carried on at Liverpool. They 
unquestionably prospered ex- 
ceedingly during the late earl’s 
lifetime, and as the present earl, formerly 
Lord Stanley, has in the past taken a 
foremost part in managing the affairs of 
the Jockey Club it is almost certain that 
the sway of the house of Derby at Aintree 
is not to be interfered with. It is the 
good-fortune of Liverpool races that this 
continuity of patronage is assured. Not 
always does succession in the peerage 
bring about this happy state of things 
from the point of view of the turf. There 
was no more ardent breeder of thorough- 
breds and supporter of racing than the 
late Duke of Devonshire. The present 
duke, however, is decidedly lukewarm 
in his interest. No one will say that 
the present Duke of Westminster is as 
keen about the sport as the late duke. 
So I think we ought to be-thankful 
that the new Earl of Derby as soon 
as a year of mourning has expired 
will most satisfactorily, in a racing 
sense, assume the mantle borne by his 
late lamented father. 


The names, 


A Collector of Cups. 
‘The late earl must have grown 
rather tired of winning Liver- 
pool Cups. I have not the actual 
records by me as I write, but I can 
recall victories with  Crestfallen, 
Chiselhampton, and Alt Mark. The 
latter was ridden by that erstwhile 
popular favourite, Tod Sloan—the 
stable has ever shown appreciation of 
the cleverness and undisputed judg- 
ment of American jockeys. Then 
Pellisson won two cups—there is a 
spring, summer, and autumn cup— 
and I can recall Glasalt taking one of 
the trophies. This mare afterwards 
became the dam of Glacis (by Car- 
bine), who but for having the mis- 
fortune to be left at the post would 
most certainly have won this year’s 
Spring Cup. Subsequent victories 
in the Queen’s Prize at Kempton 
and the Chester Cup proved that 
beyond doubt. 


A TRIO OF TURF CELEBRITIES 


reading from left to right, are : 
G. Lambton, and Danny Maher 


Interesting Winners. 
(Canterbury Pilgrim, who won the Oaks 
for the late earl, beating the King’s 
Thais, won a Liverpool Cup, and it is 
not a little singular that one of her sons, 
Chaucer, won two cups at Aintree. [| 
remember the last occasion was when he 
rather flukily beat that fine horse, 
Velocity, on whom the American jockey, 
Ransch, at that time riding in France, did 
not distinguish himself. Both Chaucer’s 
cups were won in the summer time, while 
Pellisson’s were scored in the spring of 
the year. I should have mentioned that 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE (ON LEFT) 


A well-known racegoer 
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Mr. J. Cannon, jun., the Hon. 
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*“Tihe Syce.”’ 


Crestfallen in 1899 did not win 
outright; he ran a dead-heat 
with Grodno. I was rather 
astonished, by the way, to find 
that the records of the Liver- 
pool Spring Cup go back to 


1628, when a _ four-year-old 
named Jupiter beat seven 
others. So far back as 1886 


Perdita II. ran a dead-heat for 
the race, and as many of you 
know, she was destined to earn 
imperishable fame at the stud 
as the dam of that illustrious 
trio, Florizel IJ., Persimmon, 
and Ditavencoxetl Jubilee. 


Where the ‘‘ National” is 


Decided. 
Ye Liverpool is a most 

interesting battleground 
and has contributed largely to 
turf history. It would always 
be influential if only on account 
of the fact that the “ National” 
is decided there. Who with a 
spark of interest in hunting or, 
indeed, any field sport in which 
the horse plays a part would 
not see a Grand National? It 
is the most picturesque and 
thrilling race of the year, not 
even excepting the Derby, which, 
of course, cannot be compared 
with it as a spectacle. At 
Liverpool on that great day 
you may meet hunting men, 
shooting men, and others who are never 
seen at any other time on a racecourse. 
No wonder that Liverpool possesses a 
distinction. eminently its Own. 
On Looking Back. 

~his month the very clever lightweight 

jockey, Frank Wootton, has got 
back to the saddle alter his month’s com- 
pulsory “rest”’ which was prescribed for 
him by the stewards of the Jockey Club. 
He has no equal as a lightweight and can 
quite hold his own with Maher and Co, 
Yet he is possessed of the very pernicious 
habit of looking round when leading 
the field instead of attending to busi- 
ness and making the best of his way 
past the winning post. The conse- 
quence is that his mounts have some- 
times seemed to get unbalanced, and 
he has been unable to get them going 
again when an unexpected challenge 
has been forthcoming. Some famous 
jockeys have in the past lost notable 
races through looking back when 
they ought to have been driving their 
horses hard home. ‘That absurd act 
must mean that the driving of a horse 
by hand and heel is temporarily sus- 
pended, and a tiring horse will stop 
to nothing when top pressure has been 
in the slightest way relaxed. It is in 
such cases as these that the mistake 
of looking back becomes serious, for 
with another horse coming up hand- 
over-hand as it were there is no time 
in which to get up full pressure again 
before the winning post is past and it 
is too late. If Wootton would cease 
this practice I am sure his jockeyship 
generally would be beyond serious 
criticism. He is undoubtedly a boy 
quite out of the tanks of the ordinary. 


Two Likely Horses. 

| am advised that Spate may win 
either the Derby Gold Cup or the 

Manchester Cup. He won the last- 

named race two years ago. Lagos is a 

likely one for either of these handicaps. 
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IN GREEN PARK. By George Belcher. 


“No blown ambition doth our arms invite.”—King Leary 
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TIAeE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. No. XXVITI. 


Y LADY,—There can be no doubt 
that you are one of our prettiest 
peeresses, and it is matter for 
regret that one sees you so 

seldom in London. Now you are an 
Irishwoman, and in writing this letter the 
thought comes to me that beauty belongs 
by right to the sister island. For centuries 
past—from the days of the Gunnings 
downwards—the women of Ireland, 
both gentle and simple, have been 
noted for their many attractions, and 
not only for good features and fine 
colouring but for the more subtle 
charms of voice, glance, and manner. 
At the present moment there are 
many lovely Irish women; for in- 
stance, such noted beauties as Lady 
Milbanke and Lady Beatrice Pole- 
Carew, pretty young matrons such 
as Lady Wicklow and the new Lady 
Villiers, and charming girls that 
include among many others Lady 
Edena Conyngham, Lady Gweneth 
Ponsonby, Miss Lilah O’Brien, half- 
sister to Lord Inchiquin, and Miss 
Claire Stopford, daughter of Winifred 
Lady Arran by her first marriage. 
Certain it is that you can hold your 
own with the best; indeed, some of 
us declare that you are one of the 
handsomest women in Ireland. 

Well, you came upon the social 
scene in 1890 when as Miss May 
Burke-Irwin you married the then 
Lord Glentworth, next heir to the 
earldom of Limerick, and your girlish 
home was in Ireland as you were the 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Burke-Irwin 
of Stelleen House, Drogheda. The 
story goes that this youthful engage- 
ment was a case of love at first sight, 
and that as soon as Lord Glentworth 
set eyes on your radiant beauty he 
decided to make you his wife and 
a future Lady Limerick. So the 
wedding took place and there are 
two children—a son and heir, now a 
boy of fourteen, and little Lady Victoria 
May Pery, a pretty girl of fifteen and a 
god-daughter of the late Queen Victoria. 

Now, as regards your style of looks, I 
will at once say that you belong to the 
rich, ripe pomegranate type of beauty. 
You are of medium height with dark, 
silky hair, eyes of a deep violet blue, and 
a’ brilliantly-tinted complexion. Your 
features are small and straight and you 
have the firm chin that denotes strength 
of character. In the evening you often 
wear white, trimmed and garlanded with 
your favourite shamrock, and on your 
head a high crown of diamonds, which 
with your wealth of soft and dusky hair 
shows to the greatest advantage. 

Most of your life seems to be spent in 
the country, and music comes first among 
your occupations. From a child you 
showed a marked taste for musical studies, 
and can now compose well and are one 
of our most brilliant pianists. And you 
have worked with a will and done much 
to cultivate your gifts in this direction. 
At one time you rented a pretty apparte- 
ment in Paris, not far from the Arc de 
Triomphe, and spent many hours of the 
day in hard practice and in taking lessons 
from that great artist, Paderewski. Queen 
Victoria ranked among your most cordial 
admirers. You had the honour of playing 
before her late Majesty on several occasions, 
and during her last visit to Ireland you 
gave a recital at Dublin Castle. At the 
end of the performance you were sum- 
toned to her side, and she said, “ My 


dear, you have the touch of a true artist.” 
This musical talent of yours has a special 
interest, for it is an open secret that of 
late years there has been a decided slump 
among society pianists—the violin is now 
a serious rival to the piano. Anyhow, the 
fact remains that yourself, Lady Cory, and 
Mrs. George Cornwallis-West are among 


Lafayette 


THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK 


the few famous pianists of the period. 
Mrs. George West has often played before 
critical audiences and was once “billed” 
with Hollmann; and Lady Cory has 
become known as a most brilliant per- 
former, her repertory even including 
Chopin’s famous study in thirds, a tour 
de force that is usually only attempted by 
professionals. 

But besides music you have other 
interests, and in a sense may be said to 
have founded a new industry. The idea 
came to life as follows. During the dark 
days of the South African Wara charitable 
scheme was started in aid of the wives and 
children of our soldiers and sailors. It was 
christened the ‘Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families Association,’ and owed its being 
to such women as Lady Lansdowne and 
Lady Wolseley. The month of March 
arrived, St. Patrick’s Day was near at 
hand, when in a moment your brain gave 
birth to a happy inspiration. You con- 
ceived the idea of getting small bunches of 
real native-grown shamrock, selling them 
at a reasonable rate, and sending them by 
post when required. The idea caught on; 
orders poured in, and a splendid profit 
accrued to the association. From this 
small beginning the Shamrock League 
came into existence, and now flourishes in 
a first-rate manner. ‘The lucky trefoil is 
grown, picked, and packed in Ireland, and 
thousands. of boxes are despatched to 
England and the Continent. Buttonholes 
of shamrock are annually presented to the 
Irish Guards and a spray of shamrock is 
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The Countess of Limerick. 


sent every year to Queen Alexandra and 
always worn by her Majesty on the 
morning of St. Patrick’s Day. 

The subject of names is to me most 
attractive. You bear the pretty first name 
of May and as a second the uncommon 
one of Imelda. This reminds one that 
several out-of-the-way names are to be 
found among our well-known families. 
The Dowager Lady Rosse is called 
Cassandra, Lady Lamington’s only 
girl has Gem for one of her names, 
Mrs. George Keppel’s second daughter 
is Eonia, and one of Lady Rachel 
Saunderson’s daughters answers to the 
name of Cresta. Then Mrs. Ernest 
Guinness is Chloé; Miss Alexandra 
Vivian, sister of Lord Vivian, is 
Fresia ; and Miss Weyland, a cousin 
of Lord Allendale,.goes by the name 
of Berga. Lady Kilmarnock’s only 
girl is called Terelith, which as it 
happens was the title of a weird 
novel written by her father, Lord 
Kilmarnock ; and the quaint name of 
Fermina is borne by several members 
of the Bellew family. Lady William 
Cecil has a small child called Eve, 
and one wonders who will be her 
future Adam. ‘There are, of course, 
two Lady William Cecils, but Eve’s 
father can be identified as the rector 
of Hatfield. 

Now, my lady, before the end of 
my letter | must return fora moment 
to your domestic affairs and interests. 
Your husband, Lord Limerick, is a 
man of forty-five who has been twice 
over an officer in the auxiliary forces. 
He has three Irish titles but sits in the 
House of Lords as Lord Foxford, and 
in looking over his family records it 
strikes one as a curious fact that the 
clerical element comes so much to the 
fore in Irish peerages. The founder 
of his house, the rst Lord Glentworth, 
was first Lord Bishop of WNillaloe and 
then of Limerick. Then Lord O’Neill 
is without exception the most clerically- 
descended peer in the three kingdoms. 
Not only his father and grandfather but 
his lineal ancestors for three generations 
back were one and all clergymen of the 
Church of Ireland, and it was one of these 
progenitors, the Rey. Arthur Chichester, 
who married the only child and heiress of 
the O’Neills of Shane’s Castle and himself 
became the ist Lord O'Neil]. And tie 
same rule obtains in the marquisate of 
Waterford. A son of the 1st marquis, 
Lord John Beresford, was Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, and 
im more recent days the 4th Lord Water- 
ford was also in holy orders and incum- 
bent of a living in the diocese of Armagh. 
Now I never can resist a story, and this 
reminds me of one concerning Lord 
Charles Beresford. At the time when that 
racy personage stood for the York con- 
stituency he had given his audience a 
rattling speech, and at its close a pompous. 
old cleric made his way up and introduced 
himself as follows, ‘I had the honour of 
being confirmed. by your uncle, the 
Primate of all Ireland.” At which remark 
Lord Charles, his eyes gleaming with fun, 
shouted across the platform to his brother, 
the late Lord William Beresford, ‘ Bill, 
Bill, here’s an old parson who says he was 
conlirmed by Uncle John; come up and 
have a yarn with him.”—With deep respect 
I remain, my lady, your obedient servant, 
CANDIDA. 


co 


NEXT WEEK, MRS. WILLIE JAMES 
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NO OPENING. By Will Owen. 


Jack: ’Ullo, Arthur, out of a job again? Wot’s the matter at yer last place? 
Arthur: Wy, they kept a cash register 
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HAT worthy man, the Rev. Edward 
Young, author of “The Com- 
plaint; or, Night Thoughts on 
Life, Death, and Immortality,” 

observes in that improving poem— 

How blessings brighten as they take their 

flight ! 

I have been reminded of this truth when 
noticing how members of Parliament miss 
the strangers—male and female—now that 
these faithful visitors are excluded from 
the House. The constancy of the stranger 
at Westminster has been one of the 
wonders of the world. [For many and 
many a year he has endured hardship and 
discomfort without complaint, and he has 
sat wedged in between fellow 
sufferers and he has made no 
sign. 


Closely Watched. 
~trangers at Westminster are 
under observation, and 
they are not allowed to forget 
the fact. A cough is out of 
order and a sneeze is a breach 
of privilege. Attendants of the 
older school, while not prepared 
to say that the use of a pocket- 
handkerchief by a stranger is 
an offence, frown upon the 
custom as a new-fangled eccen- 
tricity. Every now and thena 
stranger, new to the place and 
finding himself in the front row, 
hangs his top-coat over the 
front and leans forward to have 
a good time. and he is instantly 
admonished concerning the 
enormity of his offence. I have 
seen a visitor—probably from 
the emancipated West—hang 
his hat carelessly on the orna- 
mental cornerpost just behind 
the peers with the result that 
the neighbouring attendant has 
turned purple with threatened 
apoplexy. 


Those Plucky Smiles. 
any a time I have watched the eager 
visitors hurrying, almost tumbling, 
in at the beginning of a sitting. They are 
animated, cheerful, ready to be pleased, 
nay, determined to be pleased, and expect- 
ing the time of their life. They setile 
themselves down, obeying the stern orders 
of the attendants with cheerful alacrity, 
aud are prepared to put up with anything 
in anticipation of the intellectual treat 
which they feel sure they are about to 


enjoy—the feast of reason which is to ° 


gratify their mental appetite and the flow 
of soul which is. to assuage their spiritual 
thirst. And so they smile persistently, 
bravely, doggedly. - 
Disillusionment. 
(Gradually a haunting consciousness that 

the place and its proceedings are not 
all the visitor's fancy painted them begins 
to afflict the stranger. I have seen the 
first symptoms of this disillusionment 
making their appearance many a time 
and yet the victim keeps up a semblance 
of enjoyment. One is reminded of Words- 
worth’s touching lines :— 

And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy because 

We have been glad of yore. 
There is a limit, however, to human en- 
durance, and as a rule the stranger who 


iwwers im tihe 


has experienced a complete sitting of the 
House of Commons leaves the place a 
sulky and a morose man. Helfeels that he 
has been ‘“‘had.’”’ He had read about Pitt 
and Fox thundering at the table, and all 
he has seen has been a few mumbling 
gentlemen discussing a Scottish estimate 
in committee, and he becomes a gloomy 
pessimist in regard to our representative 
institutions. 


Roy # 


Entertaining Angels. 
t the other end of the House sit other 
bright and entrancing beings who 
are in the technical language of the place 


IN THE FAR WEST 


OUT 


A snapshot of Mr. Roosevelt taken in the summer of 1907. This photo- 
; oR es graph has an added interest owing to the presidential election and also 
. ~ in view of the President's forthcoming hunting tour in South Africa 


also strangers—I mean the ladies. The 
House has the privilege of entertaining 
angels. It has been the proud boast of 
the gentlemen of the press that as they sit 
just beneath the Ladies’ Gallery they are 
only a little lower than the angels. But 


‘now the House is an Eveless Eden, for the 


stranger that was within their gates, man 
or woman, has been excluded. The only 
exception made is in favour of the press 
representatives, who are also strangers. 
As Iam a modest man [We had not 
noticed the trait—Ep.] I hesitate to ex- 
plain why we of the press are allowed to 
come in. 
te % % 


“‘The Insulting Grille.” 


nd how do the authorities treat the 
angels? They put them in a cage 
behind metalwork which was described 
by an angry angel the other niglit as ‘‘ this 
insulting grille.” And, worse than that— 
every lady entering that cage is con- 
fronted by the monstrous word, ‘‘ Silence,” 
printed in huge type and staring her in 
the face. This is enough to madden 
any woman of spirit, lor it is making an 
impossible demand. Who can be  sur- 
prised therefore that now and then the 
ladies rebel and beat their angelic wings 
against their pr sun bars ? 
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Uninvited Orators. ; 
] do not propose to enlarge on the part 
which woman has played in interrupt- 
ing the proceedings ol Parliament as I 
wrote about that only a week or two ago, 
but they have managed to address the 
House both from the floor and from their 
cage. Everyone now is acquainted with 
the incident of the ladies who the other 
day chained themselves to the metalwork 
in front of their gallery and gave tongue. 
Already the affair belongs to the realm of 
ancieut history. And there have been male 
strangers who have offered a few remarks 
and have gone their way. I well remember 
a gentleman of colour who a lew years 
ago said he had a message from 
Heaven. The authorities, well 
knowing that they had no 
reason to expect a friendly mes- 
sage from such a quarter, hustled 
this black man and_ brother 
from the scene before he could 
let them know what he had to 
say. 
% = i 
The One Word, ‘“‘ Rot.” 
: M-e than twenty years ago 
{ the late Mr. Robert Wal- 
lace sat in the front row of the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery 
listening to the late Lord 
Goschen, then Mr. Goschen. The 
visitor was a famous divine, 
barrister, and. journalist. He 
was, I believe, a doctor of laws 
and a doctor of divinity though 
he detested to be called ‘‘ Dr.” 
Wallace. And he took part in 
debate though he occupied only 
the infinitesimal part of a 
second, for all he said in a clear 
and audible tone was, “ Rot.” 
This was not much, but it was 
enough—it served—and_ they 
cast him out. Shortly after that 
Mr. Wallace stood against Mr. 
Goschen in Edinburgh and cast 
him out, and thus the stranger 
became a member. 


They Meet and Miss Them. 
The members seemed, or pretended to be, 

delighted when the Speaker decided 
that all strangers are for the present to be 
excluded—but I believe they miss these 
faithful visitors. The humbler members 
who get but a poor show in the press miss 
the stranger very much. [Even the most 
gifted actor is apt to flag a little when 
there is no audience. ‘The reader may re- 
member how Pepys when he interviewed 
Nell Gwyn behind the scenes says, ‘ But 
to see how Nell cursed for having so few 
people in the pit was pretty.” And I be- 
lieve that there are some members to-day 
curse because there are no onlookers in the 
galleries. There was a time when the 
member knew that someone from his 
constituency was looking down and would 
report his prowess, but now all such 
inspiring influences are gone. 

i Ea % 

The Eyes of Beauty Absent. 
A= the absence of the ladies has already 

had some effect. Keen observers 
think they detect a certain carelessness in 
the men’s dress. Some of the younger 
members still direct bold glances at the 
grille, but that is only the force of habit. 
The eye of beauty no longer directs 
inspiring radiance through those envious 
bars, and members feel forlorn. 
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THe YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY. By J. MacWilson. 


|OLD AGE |} 
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» Past OFFICE 
REGULATIONS 


Clerk: What! you want another pension form? Why, I’ve just given you two, one for yourself and one for your father 
Native: Yes, | know; but feyther’s sent me back for one for gran’feyther 


FHE TAILEK 


is . - . , ? 
L ne les aime pas; il passionne d’eux.’ 


(lam quoting from memory and | 

hope my French is right.) So wrote 

Maeterlinck or a Frenchman whose 
words he was reproducing, and the words 
are at least as true as are the generality 
of epigrams. Most people know about as 
much of bees as they do of lions; some 
hate them (chiefly gardeners; this class 
and their hatred is a triumph of ingrati- 
tude), others (cottagers without imagina- 
tion) keep bees, and if they are skeppists 
kill them when the honey-flow is over and 
at other times are indifferent. Then there 
is the minority—the initiated, the elect. It 
is in them that there exists that feeling 
which has called forth the Frenchman’s 
epigram. 

i i a 

Yo may like your poultry or your pigs 

if your bucolic appointments take 
one of these forms. I suppose it is possible 
even to love them, for so many things are 
possible in the country, but no one is 
drawn towards them by a cord com- 
pounded of fascination and the veneration 
and curiosity which men display in presence 
of a mystery. And that triple bond when 
it is strong enough is what one calls 
passion, and it is a bond of that kind 
which entwines itself around the beeman 
and draws him at every spare moment to 
his apiary. 


Net that it is necessary in order to render 
= beekeeping one of the most delight- 
ful of occupations. Apart from any halo 
of passion or mystery it is not easy to 
imagine a pleasanter way of beginning a 
bright summer's day than that GE saunter: 
ing down the garden smoking peacefully 
the first sweet morning’s pipe-—on past the 
erass and the flowers and the fruit trees 
to the hives, in and out of which the bees 
are hurrying and humming. 
# ai iit 
ou watch the entrances and note with 
satisfaction, for it means much to 

the instructed, the workers running up the 
alighting board with their pollen baskets 
—lumps of primrose and orange and red 
booty from the flowers on their. legs; and 
then maybe you lift the roofs off the hives 
and peer through an improvised glass 
window into the crates of supers to note 
the progress which is being made with 
the storage of surplus honey. Perhaps, if 
sordid business appointments do not press, 
you find some reason for “ manipulating, 
that is, for opening the hive right out, and 
veiled ‘and armed with smoker examining 
the brood nest and discovering the queen 
on a comb busy on her endless task of 
egg-laying in the cells. It is at such 
times more than at most that tle sun 
seems to shine merrily -and sweetly and 
that you echo George Borrow’s saying 
that “Life is very ood, brother.” 


ven the merely economic aspect of 
beekeeping—the fragrant, luscious 
stores of honey that rew ard your care— 
suffices to make beekeeping worth while. 
But beyond all this, beyond all considera- 
tions of beekeeping as a_ profitable 
pastime necessarily pursued in pleasant, 
healthful surroundings, there is the en- 
chanting mystery of bee life, into which 
you only sink the deeper as your experi- 
ence of the art and your knowledge of 
bees grows. Big scientists do not disdain 
years of patient study of one aspect of 
bee life—say, the origin of some disease 
afflicting hives. Busy men of affairs will 
take their business lightly but their bee- 


Delights of 


keeping with engrossing — seriousness. 
Simple cottagers often become philoso- 
phers through daily contact with their 
hives. To walk through an apiary is to 
plunge into an elusive, an inscrutable, 
problem but one which fascinates when 
merely human problems—the destinies of 
empires and so sonthy Oph bore. 
Wieere mystery Is, , superstition lingers. 
The rule is exemplified in the bee 
world. There are still countrypeople who 
“tell the bees” when someone in the 
house dies. The bees would resent the 
omission to do it. This particular super- 
stition is worth noting because it is a 
tribute to and significant as a reminder of 
the apparently almost human development 
of this wondrous insect’s intellectual 
powers. And absurd as the superstition 
sounds and is, if you like, things do 
happen which give a colour of verity to it 
in the eyes of those to whom superstitions 


! Clarke & Hyde 


HOW A SWARM OF BEES IS TAKEN 


are as likely as the fairy tales of science. 
For instance, recently I came across the 
case of an old lady dying alter a life 
well spent in loving her bees. The demise 
was duly announced at the hive entrances, 
and the next day one of the hives swarmed, 
and of all places in the world the swarm 
chose the death chamber in the house in 
which toalight ; they were found clustered 
on one of the window curtains. 


i 


efore aceite at ite sort of thing you 
should penetrate a little way into 

the mystery of bee life and you would 
soon learn to be indulgent. If your studies 
are literary as we.l] as experimental and 
embrace the books of an earlier time you 
would recollect many statements purport- 
ing to represent the conclusions and obser- 
vations of bee science so astounding in 
their inaccuracy that rural superstitions 
rank quite soberly beside them; and these 
books are not of such really ancient date 
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either. Remembering that Virgil and 
other writers of the long-ago classical 


periods wrote of apiculture, books of the 
seventeenth century must be counted as 
almost modern. Yet seventeenth-century 
writers gravely explain the nature and 
functions of the king or general bee, speak 
of the workers as males and the drones as 
females, and imagine nectar to be exuded 
as a sort of dew from the air. 


o, old as beekeeping is—the oldest 
civilisations and barbarisms knew it— 
the science of the bee and the art of apicul- 
ture are among the most modern of our 
arts and sciences. As we at present know 
them they do not much antedate tlie 
electric light, and that is another explana- 
tion of the charm of beekeeping. We 
walk with knowledge where our fathers 
stumbled in ignorance ; but—so wonder- 
ful and mysterious are the ways of the bee 
—one rather hesitates to write that phrase. 
True we have added to our knowledge of 
the bee and to our skill in keeping and 
exploiting her. But have we attained to 
such insight and perfection as we are 
prone in our apicultural pride to imagine? 
Maybe not. We are not inherently more 
clever than our progenitors; and perhaps 
our children will in turn laugh at our 
crude notions concerning the nature of 
bees and the best ways of increasing their 
store of wealth for our use just as we are 
laughing at the honey dew and generalis- 
simo ideas of the seventeenth century, and 
the clumsy and unprofitable expedients of 
the nineteenth-century skeppists. Already 
the sapient beeman smiles indulgently at 
some of Maeterlinck’s descriptions and 
debates whether Cheshire is always sound. 
Nay, the journals of apiculture are even 
now recording the clash of arms between 
rival scientists regarding foul brood and 
of contentious beemen concerning the best 
methods of queen-rearing and the supe- 
riority of Ligurians over British Blacks. 
(ute lately a new controversy has 
developed which is concerned with 
the formic acid which the worker bee is 
supposed to deposit in each cell of honey. 
The virtues of formic acid are manifold. 
It is a preservative against decomposition ; 
it is a splendid tonic to the muscular 
system; it is declared to be a sovereign 
specific for rheumatism—the liquid which 
the bee pours through her sting into her 
victims is composed of it. But it is not 
alone upon victims of her wrath that the 
bee expends her uncomfortable, if salu- 
brious, store. She deposits a drop in each 
cell of honey after it is filled and before it 
is capped over with wax—this to preserve 
the honey and with the incidental ellect 
of making it a yet more healthful food 
for man. And Maeterlinck describes, more 
suo, the worker bee placing herself in posi- 
tion and injecting the drop of acid which 
is to conserve and improve the contents of 
the honey cell. We were all content with 
this statement until 1t occurred to a scep- 
tical beeman the other day to deny the 
fact. .He backed his temerity by alleging 
that he had never seen this operation per- 
formed. And the extraordinary thing is 
that, so far as I am aware, no one has come 
forward to say that he has seen the pheno- 
menon, which shows again how readily, 
even in scientific days, we take statements 
on trust. Meanwhile we are thrown back 
on a scientist’s explanation of another 
method by which formic acid is exuded 
from the bees and conveyed into the honey. 
So we are not robbed of our valuable 
specific after all. 
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a ERY well, then,” continued 

Alicia. You seek to dash away 

-his happiness and mine. Tor 

the sake of a whim’s gratifica- 

tion you would ruin his life and my own. 

I tell you that I will keep him in spite of 

all things. Let this country he is claimed 

by go out in fire and ruin, I will snatch 

my happiness where it may be found and 

will give him that which will make him 
forget all that might have been.” 

The girl was carried away by her -self- 
revelation. The dramatic instinct was 
strong within her; although convinced of 
the sincerity of her words Lady Carteret 
could not quite rid herself of the idea 
that she was watching some stage-set 
artificiality. 

“* Miss Hartley, | know what love is, for 
I have loved. But what Lask is not the 
gratification of a passing whim, it is the 
saving of a man’s soul. In the after years 
Hilary will turn to thoughts of what 
might have been; and will a few years of 
ardent love console him for the knowledge 
that he has failed in his trust? I doubt it; 
and you, in spite of your words, you 
doubt it too.” 

Alicia’s face went white. Her visitor 
had voiced the fear that had obsessed her 
ever since that day of sweet surrender to 
Hilary Carteret’s impetuous siege of her 
heart. 

“No,” she whispered tensely, “I will 
never let him repine. I will do all things 
to make him forget that which he might 
have done. It is necessary to me, this love 
of his. Lady Carteret, if you are strong, 
be merciful; let me have my happiness, 
Don’t bid me tear out my living heart. 
Ohno; you're a woman and you know 
how it is with women when they love. It 
isn’t for a day or an hour, it’s for all time. 
I love him, and——” 

“ And what is love, Miss—Alicia? Is 
it gratification or is it sacrifice of self?” 
The little lady had risen and was standing 
erect. She had given a husband to his 
country, and because she loved him desired 
to give a son. 

Suddenly Alicia Hartley shrank into 
herself and put out a trembling hand. 
Lady Carteret seized it and pressed it 
hard. 

“T can’t see my way,” cried the girl 
piteously. But while the evening shadows 
drew down Lady Carteret talked in a soft 
voice and the barriers seemed to fly apart. 

“He will never. take his freedom,” 
sobbed the girl as her visitor rose to go. 
“Tcan’t bearit. Well, you have persuaded 
me. You've giveu me a passport to hell, 
Lady Carteret, and I may as well walk all 
the bitter road alone. But he will never 
let me go. I know it. I glory in the 
knowledge. He loves me and | love him, 
aud-—there is no way.” 

“My dear,” said the old lady gravely, 
“love will find out a way. Remember it 
is all his future that is at stake. You will 
assuredly find a way.” 

And presently she left a white-faced, 
shivering woman who lay upon the 
fauteuil in a frenzy of despair. After a 
while, however, Alicia arose, bathed her 
temples, and smoothed her disordered 
hair. Her face was h-ggard and worn, 


her eyes burned strangely, but her lips 
were set in a steadfast line. 

She paced the room wildly, her hands 
clutched hard across her panting breast. 
She was conceiving and rejecting swift 
processions of ideas, for she knew that no 
mere words would do that which she had 
to do. : 

“My God !” she cried, “if I could only 
know it was for his happiness.” But the 
great idea came to her, and she shuddered 
asit-came. It.meant as great a sacrifice 
as any the future was to show, but because 
she loved him she set about carrying it 
into effect. Seating herself she wrote a 
hurried note to her lover, entreating him 
not to come to her flat on the following 
day as he had promised. She knew that 
nothing would keep him away after that. 


Ill. 


Carteret forced his way past the pro- 
testing maid and entered the house. 

“Miss Hartley is in,’ he exclaimed. 
“JT know that, and so I’m going up.” 
He darted along the corridor at a bound 
and flung himself against the drawing- 
room door. It opened to his advance, and 
then momentarily he stood on the thres- 
hold. A whiff of tobacco smoke came to 
his nostrils, it mingled with the unmis- 
takable smell of wine. The pretty room 
was thick with fumes, but through the 
reek he could make out Alicia’s face as it 
lifted from the fauteuil and glimmered 
white through the gloom. And then a 
swift cry rose to his lips which he bit 
back with a curse ; she bent her graceful 
head and imprinted a long kiss on the 
lips of a weedy man who half lay, half sat 
on the couch. Apparently she had not 
seen him, but in reality she had listened 
with strained ears to every sound from the 
outside for thirty long minutes. She had 
heard his impetuous entrance, had heard 
his hurried steps along the corridor, and 
had grasped the crucial moment of his 
appearance for the startling dénouement. 

Hardly had Carteret’s amazed eyes 
taken in the full meaning of the scene 
than the man on the couch flung up a 
lazy arm and encircled the girl’s neck. 
Then, drawing himself up languidly, he 
returned the kiss greedily. 

““Tha’s righ’,” he said thickly. “ Kiss 
me again, li'l girl. Knew you'd come to 
it sooner or later. Can afford to wait, 
y know.” His voice was quavering, his 
drink-fuddled brain was unaware of the 
impending storm. But it broke with 
terrific suddenness. Carteret made one 
stride from the door and gained the couch. 
His strong hands flung out, the weedy 
man was seized ina grip that made him 
cringe and squirm. 

“You rat!’ said Hilary fiercely. “ You 
infernal rat!” He shook him as if he 
were a veritable rat and then, without 
pausing, lifted him bodily and carried him 
towards the door. Within a yard of the 
portal he swung his arms strongly. There 
was a crashing smash, the sound of a 
heavy fall, a screaming curse, then groans, 
and silence. And Hilary turned back to 
the room, his face like the face of a devil. 

“Now then—what does it mean?” 
She had bowed her head upon her hands 
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“meant me to keep away. 
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and shook in the tempest of her pain as a 
lightning-stricken oak tree. But she said 
no word, only strove to lift her defiant 
face to his. 

Suddenly the man’s mood changed ; his 
love took the upper hand. He seated 
himself beside her and passed his arm 
about her waist, forcing the heavy head 
upon his shoulder. 

“It's a momentary madness,” he said 


harshly. “VIL not believe it. What 
devil’s got into you, Alicia? You can’t 


be false to your love. Do you think I’ve 
got so little faith in you as not to know 
you're beside-yourself? Who's that man ? 
What does it all mean?” He was making 
it very hard for her. Had he upbraided 
her, had he cursed ther and left her, she 
could have Jet him go, but now—she was 
compelled to fight hard to retain her self- 
possession. An irresistible longing was 
upon her to surrender to his strength and 
tell him all there was to tell. Her very 
soul revolted from the part she had to play. 

“What does it all mean?’ he asked 
again, with a gnawing ache at his heart. 

“ Didn't I tell you not to come?” she 
asked angrily. “If you’d done as you 
were told—if you’d kept away——” 

“Good God! Then you actually 
Alicia, I won’t 
believe it. You're trying to test my love 
for you. But can't the play stop now? 
Come, sweetheart. I love you still, and 
I know you've got something at the back 
of your mind to account for all this. Tell 
me, sweet, what it is.” 

She said no word but every fibre of 
her quivered to the strain of resisting his 
appeal, Times without number she would 
have thrown her scheme to the winds, but 
always before her eyes there loomed the 
thought of his future. 

“Who is that man?” he asked again 
doggedly. ‘I must know the truth, girl.” 

Without a word she disengaged herself 
from his loosening arm and then with 
averted face made steps towards a writing- 
table near by, and from a drawer of this 
she took a photograph. 

“He is that child’s father,” she said 
coldly, and thrust the photograph before 
the man who loved her. In the smiling 
babyish face upon the card his fear- 
widened eyes traced a likeness that was 
not really there. 

**My God!” he cried. 

His voice had in it the sharp clear ring 
of steel now. “ And soif I hadn’t stumbled 
upon this pleasant family party I suppose 
I should have been kept in ignorance until 
it was too late. My God! to think that 
anything so beautilul should be so vile. 
You're not married to him by any chance 
I suppose ?”” Every word cut her like a 
whiplash ; but she steeled herself to endure. 

“What a fool I've been!” he ripped 
out, and leit her there. 

In the room that he had left a quiver- 
ing woman tore the accusatory photo- 


graph across and across and stamped 
passionately upon ‘the fragments. ‘lhe 
photograph was her own taken at an 


early age, but it had served its purpose 
well. 

“God!” she screamed suddenly, “ for- 
give the lie.” 
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MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO AND THE CIRCUS ELEPHANT 
She wants 


“Polly of the Circus,” with Miss Mabel Taliaferro as Polly, Is easily the most popular play on the American stage at the present time. Miss Taliaferro 


is the wife of Frederick Thompson, owner of Luna Park, and is only twenty years of age, though she went on the stage many years ago. 
to play Polly in London, and it is rumoured that before long she will have her ambition reallsed 
d 
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DO NOT TURN 
DOWN AN 
EMPTY GLASS. 


After a dinner at which fine wine has been taken 
the palate is awakened to the appreciation of delicate 
flavours and a little old Brandy forms, as it were, the 
closing movement of a symphony. Seize the moment. 
Do not turn down an empty glass, but pour into it a 


few drops of fragrant Hennessy. 


And remember that, just as a good dinner lacks 
its climax without good Brandy, so many a good dinner 
has been spoiled by bad Brandy. Be as careful when 
ordering the Brandy as when ordering the wine. You 
do not leave the quality of the latter to chance; do 
not look to,tuck when ordering the Brandy, but 


insist upon 


HENNESSY prease 
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